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ALPHONSE LEGROS. 




.EGROS has put a broad line of de- 
marcation between himself and 
all other modern etchers. Others 
have signalized themselves by ar- 
chaisms of manner or of tech- 
nique ; he alone has caught the 
Gothic spirit, not so much of the 
old etchers as of the old engrav- 
ers — the feeling for tell-tale qualities of line, the ascetic 

abstention from color, though showing every now and 

then that he can make great use of it, which distin- 
guishes the 

work of Diirer 

and many of 

his contempo- 
raries and 

successors. 

Among mod- 
erns Legros 

can be com- 
pared only 

with M^ryon, 

the etcher, 

and Retsch, 

the designer 

for wood-en- 
graving. He 

has more of 

the Goth in 

him than the 

delineator of 

old Paris, and 

less than the 

fantastical 

German. 
Alphon se 

Legros was 

born in the 

pleasant little 

town of Dijon, 

old, narrow 

and crooked, 

with tortuous 

vistas, mossy 

roofs, bulging 

fronts, which 

look as if in 

former cen- 

t u r i e s they 

had seen a 

considerable 

amount of 
good living. 
That is the 
way Henry 
James charac- 
terizes it ; and 
it is easy to 
see, in looking 
over Legros 's 
work, how his 
birthplace has 
influenced his 
whole current 
of thought 

and his entire career both as painter and as etcher. 
The old palace of the Dukes of Burgundy, now the 
Hotel de Ville, with its wide, clean court ; the 
" place" on which it fronts, semicircular, symmetri- 
cal, stiff ; the museum, worthy of a metropolitan city, 
the park, about a mile from the town, with its blue- 
green prospectus, and alleys and " rond-points" — 
these were the surround mgs of Legros' s childhood. 
No doubt a careful investigator would find among the 
old pictures of the museum some which would, in 
spirit at least, seem to be the forerunners of the 
" Bonhomme Misere," the " Wood-cutter" and others 
of our artist's pictures. But Legros is also very much 



of a modern, though born in a little city which has 
not yet made up its mind whether to be mediaeval or 
of the eighteenth century. His long residence in 
London has given him a very strong tinge of the nine- 
teenth. Legros has lived for nearly twenty years in 
England, where he met his first success, and where 
he is, perhaps even now, best appreciated. His first 
picture of any consequence, " The Angelus," was 
bought by Seymour Haden. Among other important 
pictures which remain in England are " The Pilgrim- 
age" at the Liverpool gallery ; ' ' The Spanish Cloister" 
and the "Benediction of the Sea," which belong to 
Eustace Smith; "The Baptism," belonging to Sir 
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George Howard; "The Coppersmith," owned by 
Mr. lonides, and which was exhibited at the Salon of 
1875 along with the " Demoiselles du mois de Marie," 
which last belongs to M. Mieville. "The Copper- 
smith," " The Spanish Cloister'' and " The Baptism," 
together with a portrait of Thomas Carlyle and a 
landscape, were shown at the Grosvenor Exhibition of 
1877. Since then he has- exhibited at the Grosvenor 
Gallery a considerable number of finished pictures 
and of sketches, or rather, as we would call them in 
America, elaborate studies. 

But Legros's long residence in England and the 
associations among which he has been thrown there, 



both as a teacher and as an artist, though they have 
preserved him from the weariness and disgust which 
a man of his temperament would inevitably have ex- 
perienced in Paris, and, in doing so, perhaps made his 
work less valuable than it might be, have not made 
him a jot less a Frenchman, He has not become half 
Anglicized like Tissot, nor wholly cosmopolitan like 
Alma-Tadema. His work shows all the seriousness, 
not to say the bitterness, of the exile, for whom a 
place of honor in his own country comes too late to 
be fully appreciated. One may almost imagine him, 
though having such good luck in England, sauntering 
about Leicester Square, a sad Frenchman, out of his 

element and 
bitterly bent 
on reforming 
things. In 
Legros's case, 
his early im- 
pressions, 
never coun- 
teracted by a 
long experi- 
ence of Paris- 
ian life, have 
made him 
more or less 
of a devotee, 
instead of the 
radical that 
he might oth- 
erwise have 
become. He 
puts his ■ fin- 
est inspira- 
t i o n s , his 
strongest 
work into 
such subjects 
as the " St. 
Jerome" or 
the mediaeval 
legend of the 
" Bonhomme 
Misere," 

The story 
which the two 
etchings of 
the latter sub- 
ject illustrate 
is that of a 
poor old man 
whose only 
earthly pos- 
session, the 
crop of pears 
which was 
furnished by 
an old tree at 
his door, was 
taken from 
him by his ras- 
cally neigh- 
b o r s . His 
prayer to be 
delivered from 
their thievery 
was answered by heaven endowing the branches of 
the old tree with the power to hold in them forever 
any one who might climb up into them until the old 
man should himself set him free. The'good-natured 
old peasant was merciful in every case, until one day 
Death came for him, and then the Bonhomme had an 
idea. He induced Death to mount into the pear-tree, 
where a few succulent fruits still hung to the branches, 
and there he left him, vainly endeavoring to get down 
again. The moral, of course, is that those who least 
enjoy life live the longest. 

The grim humor, the vivid fancy, and, above all, 
the serious faith that Legros has put into his two illus- 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 



trations of this story can hardly be conceived by who- 
ever has not seen them. They are unique, for these 
qualities, among all works of our time. They leave 
Dore"s strongest conceptions far behind, as well in 
power of imagination as in correctness of drawing. 
*' Le Mort et Le Bucheron," which we reproduce, be- 
longs to the same class of subject, as do several of the 
paintings mentioned above. 

Legros's first picture in the Salon was a portrait — 
that of his father, exhibited in 1857. He has ever 
since given great attention to this branch of art ; and 
his firm hand 
and keen in- 
sight into 
character 
have preserv- 
ed for the fu- 
ture as no 
other could 
have done the 
features of 
many of the 
greatest men 
of this age. 
Among these 
are the por- 
trait of Victor 
Hugo (etch- 
ing, nearly 
full-face, of 
which four 
states are 
known); a 
portrait of M. 
Jourde, Mem- 
ber of the 
Commune, in 
dry point ; 
two portraits 
of Thomas 
Carlyle, of 
which the 
larger is con- 
sidered the 
best likeness 
extant of the 
great Scotch- ..-•' 
man; an etch- ' 
ed likeness of 
his friend, the 
artist Poyn- 
ter, done for 
Mr. Hamer- 
ton's "Port- 
folio ;'' por- 
traits of Car- 
dinal Man- 
n i n g , of . 
Sir Henry 
Thompson, 
the celebrat- 
ed electrician 
and physicist, 
and many of 
lesser men — 
artists, au- 
thors and oth- 
ers. 

In France 
the principal 
paintings of 
Legros have 
been scatter- 
ed through 
the provincial 
museums, 
where they are 
seldom seen 

by those who would be most interested in them. His 
native town of Dijon owns the " Ex-Voto." Av- 
ranches has " The Stoning of Saint Stephen." The 
gallery at Alencon has his " Monks at Prayer." 
Lille has a drawing of St. Sebastian, and the Luxem- 
bourg only one picture, the "Amende Honorable." 
The latter was painted in 1868. But it is probable 
that Legros's fame will depend on his etchings, for 
the fine examples of which reproduced herewith we 
are indebted to A. W. Thibaudeau, of London. 

{To be conclude^) 



JOSEPH DE NITTIS. 



Few artists have left a more varied and more inter- 
esting series of works than Joseph de Nittis. Born at 
Barletta, in 1846, of a family of Neapolitan patriots, 
the future artist first acquired a taste for drawing in 
looking over the portfolios of his grandfather, who 
was an architect. While yet a boy he entered the 
School of Fine Arts at Naples, but one of his brothers 
having bought him a box of colors, he abandoned the 
school and spent two whole years in the country work- 
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ing in the open air under the sunny Neapolitan sky. 
One of his studies he sent to the annual exhibition of 
Naples, and it was found worthy to be bought by the 
city and to be hung in the museum of modern paint- 
ing. In 1867 he went to Paris with a few hundred 
francs in his pocket, and fell in with the painter Bran- 
don, who gave him hints, among which the most val- 
uable perhaps was to advise him to offer some studies 
to Goupil & Co. These dealers paid him for them 
$20 each. During this first stay at Paris De Nittis 
received some advice from Meissonier and studied 



under Ge>6me. Happily for the young man the in- 
fluence of these two masters was so small that he only 
painted one costume picture, " A Visit to the Anti- 
quary," exhibited in the Salon of 1869 side by side with 
" The Passing Train." The latter picture created a 
sensation. It represented horses scampering away 
frightened by the passing of a train whose end lan- 
terns are seen disappearing along the track in a wood. 
The visit to the Louis XIV. antiquary was the last 
concession De Nittis made to schools and masters ; 
henceforward he painted what he saw and as he saw 

it: "The 
P o u i I lets 
Road near 
B r in d isi' ' 
(Salon of 
1872) ; " The 
Descent of 
Vesuvius " 
(1873); "Fait- 
il froid!" 
(i874);"Bou- 
gival " and 
" Place de la 
Concorde' ' 
(1875); "Ca- 
vellamare" 
and " Place 
des Pyra- 
mid e s ' ' 
(1876); "Par- 
is from the 
Pont Royal ' ' 
(1877); "The 
Boulevard," 
"The Bois. 
de Boulogne" 
and the " Arc 
deTriomphe" 
(1878) ;■'"•• A 
Match - Seller 
•in the City 
of London" 

(1879). At 
the Universal 
Exhibition in 
1878 he had 
no less than 
twelve pict- 
ures, views of 
Naples, Paris 
and London, 
animated by 
figures of the 
most modern 
and ' ' spir- 
ituelle" ele- 
gance. De 
Nittis's pict- 
ures of Lon- 
d o n, his 
Westminster 
Bridge in a 
fog, his Picca- 
dilly, which 
he sold for 
54,000 francs, 
and which af- 
terward found 
a buyer for 
60,000 francs, 
his Trafalgar 
Square, his 
views of the 
city, were 
won d e rf ul 
renderings of 
the peculiar 
quality of the air of London. While living there he met 
an amateur who thoroughly appreciated his work and 
bought his pictures at prices which enabled the artist 
to return to Paris — if not wealthy, at any rate in a posi- 
tion where he had no need to worry himself about the 
morrow and its wants. Like a true artist that he was, 
De Nittis at once took advantage of his success — not 
to turn that success to further pecuniary advantage, 
but to pursue his artistic education, to push farther 
and farther his observations and his researches. 
Thoroughly convinced that the real and the modern 



